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MAL  T A, 


CONSIDERED  AS 

A PLACE  OF  RESIDENCE  FOR  INVALIDS. 


The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  direct 
the  attention  of  medical  men,  in  England  and 
elsewhere,  to  the  advantages  possessed  by  this 

island,  as  a place  of  temporary  residence  for  such 

* 

persons  as  require  a change  of  climate  for  the 
restoration  of  their  health.  In  speaking  of  Malta 
as  a resort  for  the  delicate  in  health,  I,  of  course, 
must  be  understood  to  mean  during  the  winter 
season  only,  or  from  the  beginning  of  October  to 
the  end  of  May.  I state  this  at  once,  as  it 
seems  to  me  to  remove  every  objection  offered  by 
writers  on  the  climate  of  Malta,  who  talk  of  the 
oppressive  heat,  and  depressing  winds,  of  the 
four  summer  months. 

No  medical  man,  in  the  present  day,  would 
think  of  recommending  his  debilitated  patient  to 
try  the  relaxing  influence  of  a southern  climate 
during  the  summer. 
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My  intention  is,  to  state  with  candour  and 
brevity,  what  Malta  has  to  offer  to  any  one 
who  may  visit  it  in  search  of  health ; for  a 
delusion  has  very  generally  prevailed  concerning 
Malta  in  a hygienic  point  of  view.  People 
are  impressed  with  the  idea  that  the  heat  here 
is  alarmingly  oppressive  — that  certain  winds 
are  often  harassing  the  constitution  with  their 
debilitating  influence — that  few  conveniences  can 
be  obtained  for  securing  domestic  comfort,  — - that 
it  is  an  arid  rock,  where  a garrison  of  soldiers, 
living  in  a fortress,  are  supplied  only  with  their 

rations  of  beef  and  rum.  In  fact,  that  Byron’s 

f. 

description  of  the  place  is  a faithful  picture. 
Byron  evidently  composed  his  lines  under  the 
influence  of  spleen  and  misanthropy  ; besides,  the 
state  of  Malta,  in  the  present  day,  is  very  diffe- 
rent from  what  it  was  some  thirty  years  ago  : it 
is  no  longer  a “ military  hot-house.”  The  course 
of  the  last  few  years  has  brought  about  a rapid 
amelioration  in  the  island,  whereby  the  mode  of 
life  is  almost  entirely  assimilated  to  that  in  Eng- 
land and  France. 

The  island  lies  in  about  the  36th  degree  north 
latitude,  south  of  Sicily,  and  nearly  in  the  centre 
of  the  Mediterranean.  It  rises  prominently  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  to  an  altitude  of  something 
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more  than  600  feet  at  its  highest  elevation.  It 
presents  an  oblong  appearance  of  about  eighteen 
miles  long  and  twelve  broad.  Many  of  its  valleys 
and  ravines  are  exceedingly  fertile  ; but  much  of 
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jts  area  is  barren  and  uncultivated. 

The  surface  of  the  island  is  undulating.  The 
cultivated  portion  is  divided  into  terraces,  and 
small  sections,  by  low  stone  walls,  concealing  the 
richest  verdure  within,  but  presenting  to  the  eye, 
when  viewed  from  a distance,  a look  of  utter 
barrenness.  Woods  there  are  none,  nor  any  col- 
lection of  trees  deserving  the  name  of  a grove. 
The  Carouba,  a low,  spreading,  and  deep  coloured 
evergreen  tree,  is  scattered  plentifully  along  the 
sides  of  the  hills. 

The  orange  and  the  lemon  plantations  are  en- 
closed within  garden  walls,  and  form  no  feature 
in  Malta  scenery. 

To  the  west  of  Malta,  is  another  and  smaller 
island  called  Gozo  ; and  in  the  intermediate  strait, 
is  the  small  islet  of  Comino. 

The  physical  characteristics  of  all  these  islands 
are  perfectly  analogous.  Their  population  amounts 
to  about  120,000,  including  the  military,  residing 
in  villages  called  Casals,  scattered  over  the  islands, 
and  in  the  city  of  Valetta,  with  its  populous 
suburbs. 


The  city  of  Valetta  may  vie  with  any  town  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  elegance 
of  its  construction.  It  is  built  upon  a small  penin- 
sula, which  is  situated  between  two  arms  of  the  sea 
running  nearly  parallel  into  the  land,  forming  two 
magnificent  harbours.  The  streets  are  broad,  and 
intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  thus  dividing 
the  houses  into  large  quadrangular  groups.  The 
houses  are  solidly  built  of  stone,  of  two,  or  at 

most  three,  stories  high.  The  roofs  being  flat, 
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and  guarded  by  low  parapets,  afford  agreeable 
promenades,  from  whence,  for  the  most  part,  you 
may  obtain  a view  of  the  sea  and  of  the  country. 
The  rooms  are  large  and  lofty,  and  are  generally 
furnished  with  fire  places,  a comfort  introduced 
by  the  English  since  the  island  has  become  a 
British  possession : and  the  covered  projecting 
balconies,  in  front  of  the  houses,  have  a picturesque 
and  striking  appearance. 

The  streets  are  paved  or  macadamized  : they 
are  quickly  dried  after  rain,  and  are  kept  exceed- 
ingly  clean,  so  that  nothing  is  suffered  to  remain 
which  might  produce  noisome  effluvia  or  engender 
disease.  The  inns  are  numerous  and  good.  There 
is  no  longer  any  difficulty  of  obtaining  commodious 
apartments  or  furnished  houses  ; and  living  is  much 
cheaper  than  in  England. 
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ttesidericeS  in  the  country,  or  on  the  sea-side, 
With  gardens  attached;,  are  to  be  had  at  short 
distances  from  the  city* 

The  markets  are  well  supplied  with  meat, 
poultry,  vegetables,  and  fruit. 

There  is  very  little  game  ; it  principally  consists 

of  those  migrating  birds  which,  in  their  transit  to 

■>& 

and  from  Europe  and  Africa,  alight  on  this  island*. 
These  are  chiefly  quail,  plover,  and  beccafighi. 

There  is  a plentiful  supply  of  fish,  but  perhaps 
little  of  it  would  be  considered  by  the  ichthyo- 
phagic  epicure  as  really  good. 

No  PLACE  CAN  BOAST  OB  A GREATER 
EQUALITY  OF  TEMPERATURE,  throughout  the 
winter,  an  entire  day  without  sunshine,  or  an 
entire  day  of  rain,  is  equally  rare,  although  it 
does  occasionally  occur. 

The  thermometer  does  not  vary  more  than  four 
or  five  degrees  during  the  twenty -Tour  hours. 
From  the  end  of  September  to  the  end  of  May, 
the  temperature  is  most  delightful ; a complete 
spring  reigns  in  the  island.  Even  in  J anuary  and 
February,  the  temperature  is  never  so  low  as  to 
be  disagreeable  to  persons  coming  from  a more 
northern  clime. 

The  following  may  be  considered  as  a tolerably 
fair  average  of  the  thermometer  during  the  year* 
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taken  daily  at  the  hours  of 

nine,  twelve,  and  three, 

during  each  month  of  the  year  1838. 

The  eight  temperate,  or  winter  months. 

Max. 

Med. 

Min. 

October, 

70 

691 

69 

November, 

65 

* 64 

63 

December, 

58 

561 

55 

January, 

56 

531 

51 

February, 

58 

551 

53 

March, 

59 

571 

56 

April, 

62 

60J 

59 

May, 

71 

70 

69 

The  four  summer  months. 

Max. 

Med. 

Min. 

June, 

75 

74 

73 

July, 

82 

m 

77 

August, 

82 

80 

78 

September, 

77 

76* 

76 

In  February  and  March,  there  are  severe*  gusts 

of  wind,  which  sweep  over  the  island.  In  the 

#• 

city  of  Valetta,  from  the  rectangular  position  of 
the  streets,  the  wind  gains  increased  force ; but 
although  violent,  it  is  not  like  the  keen  and  cut- 
ting breeze  which  descends  from  a snow  covered 
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mountain  range.  The  heat  in  summer  is  mode- 
rated by  cooling  currents  of  air  unobstructed  by 
hill  or  forest.  In  this  respect,  Malta  has  decidedly 
the  advantage  over  Italy  and  the  south  of  France, 
where  the  changes  of  temperature,  according  to 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  are  as  violent  as  they 
are  sudden.  The  much  talked  of  and  dreaded 
scirocco  is  by  no  means  so  terrible  as  has  been 
represented.  On  this  head,  much  exaggeration 
has  gone  forth.  Dr  Hennen,  in  his  medical  topo- 
graphy, and  others,  from  Brydone  to  the  present 
day,  have  written  strange  absurdities  regarding 
this  wind.  The  effects  attributed  to  it  have  been 
ridiculously  magnified.  To  it  the  fanciful  ascribe 
all  their  morbid  feelings.  The  imprudent,  eager 
to  palliate  their  indiscretions,  find  a ready  excuse 
in  the  sciroc.  At  some  seasons  of  the  year  it  is 
certainly  unrefreshing  and  disagreeable,  more  par- 
ticularly so  in  the  months  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember. It  blows  from  between  the  east  and 
south,  and  is  a hot  and  humid  wind.  The  at- 
mosphere is  usually  overcast  with  a hazy  vapour, 
communicating  to  every  thing  a moist  and  some- 
what clammv  feel. 

In  Africa  it  is  an  exceedingly  dry  and  rather 
strong  wind ; but  when  it  arrives  at  Malta, 
having  passed  over  a considerable  expanse  of  sea 
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it  becomes  saturated  with  aqueous  vapour.  The 
autumnal  scirocco  has,  doubtless,  a considerable 
influence  over  the  animal  system : it  throws  a 
degree  of  inertness  over  both  the  mind  and  the 
body.  This  kind  of  languor  and  lassitude  is  felt 
chiefly  by  those  persons  who  are  of  a nervous 
temperament,  of  an  indolent  disposition,  or  by 
those  who  continue,  in  a southern  latitude,  the 
luxurious  habits  of  a more  northern  climate  ; but 
this  wind  rarely  blows  for  more  than  one  day  con- 
secutively. In  the  winter,  it  is  soft  and  balmy. 
Several  invalids,  with  dry  cough,  and  bronchial 
irritation,  have  expressed  themselves  as  always 
feeling  better  during  its  continuance.  Dr  Hennen’s 
account  of  Malta,  in  his  medical  topography  of 
the  Mediterranean,  should  be  read  at  present  with 
considerable  limitations.  His  remarks  are  gene- 
rally good,  but  he  was  certainly  most  extravagant 
when  he  wrote  about  the  “ implacable  heat”  and 
“ showers  of  mud.” 

The  range  of  the  thermometer  in  the  course  of 
the  year  is  from  about  50°  to  85°,  and  the  medium 
temperature  in  the  twelve  months  is  never  above 
70°.  For  the  “ showers  of  mud,”  we  must  read 
dust,  which,  wafted  before  the  wind,  may  in  part 
be  united  with  the  aqueous  vapour  in  the  atmos- 
phere, and  thus  be  deposited  over  the  land,  — 
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a thing  which  happens  by  every  road-side  ill 
England. 

But  as  we  are  not  advocating  a summer  resi- 
dence here  to  the  debilitated  invalid,  it  were  vain 
to  consider  farther  the  errors  and  exaggerations  of 
former  writers.  Indeed,  the  sources  of  objection 
either  no  longer  exist,  or  their  authors  were  misled 
by  erroneous  views. 

In  Dr  Hennen’s  time  there  existed  a slight  source 
of  malaria  in  the  stagnant  water  situated  at  the 
head  of  the  great  harbour.  This  place,  however, 
has  been  entirely  drained,  so  that  there  is  no 
longer  any  spot  of  marshy  stagnation  in  the  island 
to  give  origin  to  malignant  fevers. 

There  are  no  vegetable  matters  running  into 
decomposition,  no  animal  substances  allowed  to 
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putrify  above  ground.  The  island  is  open  to  every 
wind  that  blows,  so  that  there  is  nothing  in  the 
natural  state  or  geographical  position  of  Malta 
that  necessarily  generates  any  kind  of  hurtful 
malady. 

In  the  very  able  statistical  reports  by  Major 
Tulloch,  published  in  1839,  from  official  returns, 
some  serious  errors  occur.  The  report  states  that 
Malta  is  not  so  healthy  as  Britain.  This  report 
is  based  on  the  deaths  occurring  in  an  average 
population  of  one  hundred  thousand  people, 


compared  with  the  same  number  in  England.  It 
is  not  just  to  ground  such  a statement  on  the  deaths 
alone.  The  proper  basis  of  the  calculation  would 
be  the  number  of  the  sick  ; for  such  is  the  difference 
between  the  two  countries,  that  a simple  affection, 
which,  in  England,  would  be  cured  in  a few  days, 
is  allowed  by  the  natives  to  degenerate  into  serious 
disease.  The  people  cannot  pay  for  good  medical 
attendance,  and  are  averse  to  taking  any  sort  of 
medicine.  They  have  not  the  means  of  changing 
a scanty  and  unwholesome  diet  for  more  nourish- 
ing aliment.  The  people  in  the  country  eat  the 
coarsest  description  of  food,  bad  bread,  crude  vege- 
tables, olives,  and  inferior  kinds  of  salt  fish.  Meat 
they  seldom  touch,  and  wine  only  on  festival 
days ; and  then  perhaps  to  excess.  The  long 
fasting  of  forty -four  days  in  Lent,  in  addition  to 
the  generally  unhealthy  course  of  diet,  is  another 
source  of  debility,  and  therefore,  a predisposing 
cause  of  disease.  From  these  circumstances, 
coupled  with  bad  clothing  and  dirty  habits,  the 
people  here  have  not  sufficient  stamina  to  support 
disease,  so  that,  of  an  equal  number  of  patients  in 
England  and  Malta,  a far  greater  proportion  would 
recover  in  the  former  country.  If  due  allowance 
be  made  for  all  the  diseases  which  the  inhabitants 
bring  on,  or  continue  on  themselves,  either  by 
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carelessness  or  necessity,  there  will  not  be  found  in 
the  south  of  Europe  a more  healthy  spot  than  this 
island.  The  mortality  here,  notwithstanding  the 
, causes  above  stated,  cannot,  in  ordinary  years,  be 
calculated  at  so  much  as  three  per  cent.  The 
average  number  of  deaths  annually,  according  to 
the  Statistical  Report,  for  thirteen  years,  is  2577, 
which,  on  an  average  population  of  100,270, 
amounts  to  rather  more  than  two  and-a-half  per 
cent. 

The  existence  of  the  predisposing  causes  of  want 
of  stamina,  impure  circulating  fluids,  want  of  the 
means  of  prevention  and  of  cure,  should  tend  to 
keep  the  population  stationary,  if  not  cause  its 
number  to  retrograde.  But  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  is  very  considerable.  If,  then,  an 
annual  augmentation  can  be  shewn,  it  must  be 
conceded  that  the  island  is  a salubrious  place ; 
and  this  fact  must  prove  the  fallacy  of  all  that  has 
been  advanced  to  the  contrary. 

Another  most  erroneous  statement  exists  in  the 
table  of  returns  for  pectoral  complaints.  This  error 
arises  from  a mistake  in  the  meaning  of  the  term 
consumption,  as  it  is  applied  by  the  Maltese  prac- 
titioners. These  gentlemen  understand  by  this 
term,  any  wasting  of  the  body,  from  whatever 
cause  it  may  arise,  such  as  general  scrofulous 
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glandular  disease*  the  natural  decay  of  age,  or  a 
frame  worn  out  by  constitutional  irritation,  even 
if  that  irritation  be  produced  from  accidental 
violence. 

In  the  surgical  department  of  the  hospitals,  all 
cases  of  death  which  take  place  from  purulent 
discharge  or  constitutional  irritation,  subsequent  to 
the  receipt  of  some  severe  injury,  are  returned  by 
the  surgeons  of  these  establishments  as  cases  of 
consumption,  and  registered  as  such  in  the  police 
reports.  Very  recently,  a respectable  lady,  the 
wife  of  a judge,  died  from  the  exhaustion  conse- 
quent to  a severe  burn  received  sometime  pre- 
vious to  her  decease.  This  lady’s  death  was 
returned  as  a case  of  consumption.  A woman 
died  of  abscess  in  the  uterus,  occurring  after  a 
laborious  parturition.  The  cause  of  her  death  was 
returned  under  the  same  sweeping  denomination. 
Consumption,  as  it  is  understood  here,  has  not 
necessarily  any  reference  to  pectoral  disease.  In 
the  case  of  a chronic  pulmonitis  terminating  in 
death,  where  there  are  no  tubercular  deposits  in 
the  lungs,  the  disease  may  be  called  consumption; 
whereas,  if  these  tubercles  existed,  the  complaint 
would  be  called  phthisis — so  perfectly  distinct  are 
the  limits  of  these  affections  in  the  mind  of  the 
native  practitioner. 
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The  following  are  the  words  of  Dr  Bardon, 
surgeon  of  the  Civil  Hospital,  to  an  inquiry  as  to 
the  meaning  he  attached  to  the  term  consumption. 

By  consumption,  is  to  be  understood  the  wasting 
and  emaciation  of  the  body  to  the  utmost  degree. 
This  effect,  arising  from  a diminished  power  in  the 
digestive  action,  may  have  many  primary  causes ; 
any  irritation,  wheresoever  may  be  its  seat,  or 
whatever  may  be  its  nature,  can  give  origin  to 
the  state  called  consumption ; for  instance,  neuralgic 
affections,  violent  and  prolonged  pain,  continued 
mental  emotion,  and  particularly  nostalgia,  may 
be  followed  by  this  wasting  of  the  body  termed 
consumption.  The  encephalon  being  disordered, 
will  involve  other  viscera,  and  more  especially 
enfeeble  the  digestive  power.  Wherever  morbid 
action  is  established,  consumption  may  follow  as 
a consequence.  It  may  be  caused  by  acute,  as 
well  as  by  chronic  disease,  but  more  generally  by 
the  latter.” 

The  term  is  so  well  understood  here,  that  it  is 
a matter  of  extreme  surprise  to  me  to  find  the 
person  sending  home  these  returns  ignorant  of  the 
fact.  Under  this  class,  therefore,  there  must  be 
assembled  a vast  number  of  diseases  which  are 
not  pectoral,  or,  if  pectoral,  not  phthisical ; and 
this  monstrous  error  has  been  adopted  and 
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continued  in  the  official  reports  tinder  the  head  of 
diseases  of  the  lungs.  There  is  an  attempt  to 
correct  or  palliate  the  mistake  in  a slight  marginal 
note,  but  the  calculation  is  made  in  the  error,  and 
is,  therefore,  necessarily  false.  According  to  the 
tables  in  that  report  for  thirteen  years, in  an  average 
population  of  100,270,  there  died,  by  consumption 
and  phthisis  pulmonalis,  4149,  or  319  annually. 
Of  these  cases,  2786  were  not  phthisical  diseases, 
which  number  being  deducted,  leaves  1363  cases- 
only  of  pulmonary  consumption,  or  nearly  105 
annually,  amounting  to  about  one  in  a thousand 
of  the  civil  population.  The  whole  number  of 
diseases  of  the  respiratory  system  of  all  kinds,  for 
the  same  period  of  thirteen  years,  is  returned  6664; 
from  which,  deducting  diseases  which  ought  not 
to  be  classed  under  this  denomination,  we  have 
3878  or  298  yearly,  about  three  in  a thousand  of 
the  whole  population. 

Major  Tulloch,  in  his  report,  says,  that  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  British  troops  die  in 
Malta  than  in  England  ; from,  which  he  concludes, 
that  the  climate  is  unfavourable  to  health.  May 
we  not  rather  look  for  a cause  of  this  increase  of 
mortality  in  the  well  known  fact,  that  soldiers 
are  generally  addicted  to  strong  drink  ? that  the 
thirst  produced  by  the  heat  prompts  them  to 
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gratify  the  propensity  to  excess,  which  they  can 
do  so  readily,  in  consequence  of  the  low  price  of 
wines  and  ardent  spirits  ? To  this  vice  we  may 
fairly  attribute  the  increase  of  mortality  among 
the  foreign  troops  on  the  Mediterranean  stations. 
Let  us  compare  this  assertion  with  the  report  in 
the  same  work  on  the  health  of  the  Maltese 
Fencible  regiment.  We  observe,  that  the  average 
mortality  in  this  corps  is  amazingly  reduced  by 
the  superiority  of  their  food  over  that  of  the  other 
inhabitants,  as  well  as  by  the  greater  attention 
given  to  their  health,  together  with  their  habits 
of  sobriety.  The  report  says,  46  This  corps  was 
organized  in  the  year  1825,  and  is  composed  of 
Maltese,  inlisted  for  a limited  period  of  service, 
with  the  understanding  that  they  are  not  to  be 
employed  off  the  island.” 

By  an  extract  from  the  War  Office  returns,  it 
is  shewn,  that  for  eleven  years  the  strength  of 
this  corps  averaged  515  men,  of  whom  4T7T  have 
died  annually,  being  at  the  rate  of  nine  per  thou- 
sand, which  is  less,  by  one-half,  than  the  mortality 
among  the  foreign  troops,  although  they  are  men 
of  the  same  age,  vigour  of  constitution,  and  placed 
under  precisely  similar  circumstances.  How  shall 
we  attempt  to  account  for  this  marked  difference  ? 
I think  we  may  justly  affirm,  that  it  arises  from 


the  different  habits  of  the  men.  It  cannot  be,  as 
the  author  of  the  report  would  infer,  that  as  the 
Fencible  soldier  is  indigenous  to  the  climate,  he 
enjoys  greater  immunity  from  disease  : for  if  so* 
we  should  find,  that  the  foreign  families  resident  on 
the  island,  and  those  in  the  civil  employ,  would 
suffer  in  proportion  to  the  troops  of  the  line, 
which  is  not  the  case. 

The  author  of  the  report  goes  on  to  say,  that 
there  are  two  circumstances,  independent  of  cli- 
mate, to  which  the  exemption  from  disease* 
which  these  native  soldiers  enjoy,  is  mainly 
attributable.  The  comparative  abstinence  from 
those  excesses,  to  which  the  British  soldier  is 
addicted,  and  the  fact,  that  many  of  them  being 
married  men,  are  therefore  likely  to  be  free  from 
those  diseases  which  constitute  so  large  a number 
of  the  admissions  into  our  hospitals*  Thus  the 
reporter  refutes*  in  a manner,  the  errors  of  his 
own  statement,  and  proves  the  truth  of  the  asser- 
tion, that  the  mortality  among  the  foreigners  is 
more  dependent  on  their  habits  than  on  climate, 
and  that  the  number  of  deaths  among  the  general 
civil  population,  is  owing  more  to  their  necessities 
than  to  any  atmospheric  or  telluric  influence. 

1 do  not,  of  course,  pretend  to  affirm,  that  the 
climate  and  air  of  Malta  possess  any  curative 
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virtue  for  those  persons,  whose  organic  diseases 
have  placed  them  beyond  the  power  of  recovery 
elsewhere*  Where  tubercular  disease  has  pro- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  make  extensive  ravages  in 
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the  pulmonary  tissue,  it  is  ever  useless  and  cruel 
to  send  such  unhappy  persons  far  from  their 
homes  and  sympathizing  friends,  to  die  among 
strangers  in  a foreign  land. 

At  the  present  day  it  is  pretty  generally  under- 
stood by  medical  practitioners,  that  such  removal 
is  mischievous,  both  from  the  fatigue  attending 
the  journey,  and  chiefly  that  the  change  to  a 
warmer  latitude,  by  increasing  the  irritability  of 
the  hectic  sufferer,  and  augmenting  the  nocturnal 
perspirations,  would  farther  reduce  the  strength 
of  the  patient,  and  hasten  the  catastrophe.  Yet 
sometimes  the  medical  attendant  trusts  that 
disease  has  not  committed  the  ravages  he  sus- 
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pects,  or  he  is  induced  to  yield  to  the  wishes  and 
solicitations  of  the  patient,  whose  hope  of  recovery 
often  appears  commensurate  with  the  fatal  ten- 
dency of  his  complaint. 

But  to  persons  who  are  suffering  from  constitu- 
tional debility,  who,  either  from  conformation  or 
accidental  circumstances,  are  strongly  predisposed 
to  pulmonary  disease,  or  are  in  any  state  of 
cachexia,  unattended  with  considerable  organic 
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lesion,  a residence  in  a southern  latitude,  for 
three  or  four  months  during  the  winter,  is  highly 
useful ; and  I think  Malta  offers  advantages  to 
such  persons,  equal  to  those  of  any  other  place ; 
amongst  those  advantages  we  may  enumerate, — 
the  voyage  by  sea,  when  land  travelling  would  be 
too  fatiguing : the  facility  of  conveyance  from  any 
part  of  the  surrounding  Continents  : the  novelty 
of  the  scene,  so  different  from  any  thing  which 
Europe  can  offer  : the  living  under  the  British 
flag,  in  a British  possession  : the  many  comforts 
that  may  be  commanded  : the  power  of  obtain- 
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ing  the  assistance  of  English  medical  practitioners 
resident  in  the  island,  as  well  as  those  of  the 
staff  of  the  army,  or  navy  : and  a climate  where,  on 
every  day  of  the  year,  for  some  hours  of  that  day, 
exercise  in  the  open  air,  or  gentle  boat  exercise, 
may  be  taken,  so  essential  to  the  re-establishment 
of  health. 

Another  advantage  which  Malta  possesses  over 
almost  every  other  place,  is  the  great  facility 
which  the  invalid  has  of  getting  away,  should  he 
find,  or  fancy  he  finds,  the  climate  uncongenial  to 
his  constitution. 

The  almost  daily  arrival  and  departure  of  Eng- 
lish, French,  and  Italian  steamers,  will  enable 
him  to  try  other  countries,  to  make  excursive 


trips,  and  again  to  return,  — thus  frequently 
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changing  the  air  and  scene,  both  of  acknowledged 
use  to  the  infirm. 

I have  known  persons,  whose  health  has  been 
considerably  improved  by  residing  for  a while  in 
Malta,  and  making  short  voyages  to  the  neigh- 
bouring states. 

The  great  benefit  derived  by  numerous  invalids, 
that  for  several  winters  past  have  visited  Malta, 
ought  to  silence  the  objections  of  those  whose 
opinions  are  founded  on  the  erroneous  data  in  the 
otherwise  excellent  report  of  Major  Tulloch,  or  in 
the  medical  topography  of  Dr  Hennen. 

The  residence  of  her  majesty,  the  Queen 
Dowager  Adelaide,  during  the  winter  of  1838-9, 
has  tended  greatly  to  give  a deserved  notoriety 
to  this  island ; and  her  liberality  has  added  a hand- 
some church  to  its  public  buildings. 

To  the  mere  seeker  after  pleasure,  it  may  be 
said  to  be  wanting  in  matters  of  deep  interest  or 
excitement.  The  extent  of  country  is  limited ; 
there  may  be  no  extensive  lawns,  nor  woods, 
nor  streams  of  water ; but  a variety  of  healthy 
rides  or  walks.  Your  exit  from  the  city  must  be 
through  fortified  gates,  and  over  drawbridges.  If 
there  is  little  room  for  the  display  of  brilliant 
equipages,  it  is  because  society  is  not  so  artificial 
as  in  the  great  European  capitals. 


In  the  way  of  amusements,  Malta  can  offer 
little  beyond  the  following  :• — namely, 

A theatre  for  Italian  music,  with  very  respect- 
table  vocal  performers,  and  an  excellent  orchestra. 

Public  promenades,  where  the  regimental  bands 
play  at  certain  hours  of  the  day. 

A garrison  library,  and  a public  government 
library,  are  accessible  to  every  one. 

A subscription  club,  with  mercantile  and  sub- 
scription reading  rooms. 

Numerous  public  balls  during  the  winter. 

Saddle  horses,  or  close  and  open  carriages, 
may  be  had  at  all  times  on  the  most  reasonable 
terms. 

Yachts  and  numerous  smaller  pleasure  boats 
for  excursions  to  many  picturesque  parts  of  the 
island. 

Valetta  cannot  be  said  to  be  a monotonous,  or 
a dull  place.  The  presence  of  the  garrison  and  the 
fleet ; the  influx  of  strangers  from  all  nations  ; the 
continual  arrival  and  departure  of  ships  of  war 
and  packets,  keep  the  mind  amused  by  the  con- 
tinually shifting  scene,  and  render  Malta  equal  to 
any  place  in  liveliness  of  aspect. 

In  putting  down  the  preceding  remarks,  in- 
tended to  direct  the  attention  of  my  professional 
brethren  to  Malta,  as  a desirable  place  of  resi- 
dence for  the  invalid  during  the  winter,  equal, 


if  not  in  most  respects  preferable,  to  any  other 
place  in  the  south  of  Europe,  I may  have  been 
prompted  by  the  laudable  desire  to  favour  this 
British  possession,  but  I trust  it  has  been  done  with 
a strict  regard  to  justice,  without  either  indulging 
in  extravagant  praise  of  this,  or  disparaging  the 
merits  of  other  places  ; a conduct  which,  I feel 
convinced,  would  injure  my  cause  with  every 
discerning  person. 


THE  END, 
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